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FRENCH ARMY OR AMERICAN MEDIATION ? 





NOTHER reparations crisis this week! 
Again the Entente is seriously threat- 
ened! The Reparation Commission, after 
hearing the German case on Wednesday, 
August 30th, is to decide whether the pres- 
ent moratorium is to be extended for the 
rest of the year. 
Britain’s Suggestion 
Great Britain and France, as usual, are 
sharply divided on this issue. Sir John 
Bradbury, British representative, who has 
just returned from Berlin, is convinced 
that Germany must be relieved of all fur- 
ther cash payments, at least until 1923, 
and this without the imposition of addi- 
tional economic or political conditions. 
Louis Dubois, the French delegate and 
Chairman of the Commission, carrying out 
Poincaré’s instructions, demands new “pro- 
ductive guarantees” as the price of con- 
tinuing the moratorium. The Italian and 
Belgian representatives share Bradbury’ s 
belief that these guarantees, insisted up- 
on by the French — control of the state 
forests and mines in the Ruhr and Rhine 
valleys—would not be “productive” and 
ought, therefore, not be demanded. 


Germany’s Offer 


With pitiful anxiety, Germany has seized 
upon the opportunity offered by the Rep- 
aration Commission to make a last effort 
to find a formula which may enable Poin- 
caré with political safety to avoid carrying 
out his “Forward to the Ruhr” threat. 
Germany proposes to turn over to France 
the products from the state mines and 
forests during the period of the morato- 
rium. Failtre promptly to deliver the 
stipulated timber and coal would result 
in the seizure of certain mines to be 
designated. The British and Italians are 
said to favor acceptance of this offer. 


Belgium’s Suggestion 


Belgium, striving to prevent an open 
breach between France and Great Britain, 
is formulating a proposal for the issuance 
by Germany of long-term notes, to be ac- 
cepted by Belgium in lieu of further cash 
payments this year. These bonds are to 
be secured by a deposit in the Bank of 
England of 210 million gold marks from 
the already scanty German gold reserve. 
The Belgian reparation priority, and the 
cost of the armies of occupation will in 
any event absorb all the reparations in 
cash available during the next four 
months. It is possible that a temporary 
compromise may be reached by combin- 
ing the Belgian, British and German sug- 
gestions. Nothing better than a truce 
can be expected now. 


The Militarist’s Solution 

WO fundamental solutions are possi- 

ble. One solution is through the 
French army, the break-up of the political 
unity of Germany, disruption of her eco- 
nomic organization and the consequent po- 
litical and social upheaval in Central and 
Eastern Europe. This is a solution which 
Trotsky welcomes. “Poincaré,” the Rus- 
sian military leader declares, “is doing the 
most to bring about world revolution to- 
day . . . If France forces Germany 
into revolution, they, Russia and Germany, 
will dominate the world.” Perhaps! But 
only after Europe has suffered again the 
agonies of another and more terrible world 
war. 

The French leaders in the Rhineland, if 
they are correctly reported by Mr. 
Grasty of the New York Times, August 28, 
favor the immediate use of French troops 
to achieve “(1) Possession of the coal] re- 
sources of Germany, (2) separation of the 
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German states from Prussia, (3) encircl- 
ing Germany with states friendly to 
France.’ They claim no great expense is 
to be involved. That instead, the French 
masses will so respond “to their enlarged 
horizon and increased responsibilities 
that even the greatest problem in France, 
the small birth-rate,” will be solved. 
“The chances of regaining the old posi- 
tion of France on the continent” must 
not be lost. No serious opposition is 
to be anticipated. That of Great Britain 
and Italy can be ignored, that of Ger- 
many crushed! 


Unfortunately, Mr. Grasty’s report only 
confirms the measured judgments of many 
other disinterested students of French 
opinion. German militarism at its worst 
was never more obsessed by sheer mad- 
ness than are those Frenchmen who would 
build upon the ruins of Europe a new heg- 
emony for France. 


American Mediation Essential 


The other solution is mediation by an 
outside power—the United States. Since 
our suggestion in the Bulletin last week 
that the American observer be made an 
official member on the Reparation Com- 
mission, Ex-Governor Cox, in a statement 
much quoted abroad as well as here, has 
urged that Mr. Hoover be named for this 
position. Simpler and having much less 


the appearance of dictation to France 
would be the promotion of Mr. Boyden. 
His three years’ experience as observer 
have given him a detailed knowledge of 


the reparation problem and, what is 
more important, the confidence of the 
Allied and German representatives. 
Through him American mediation could 
be made immediately effective, but prob- 
ably neither Washington nor Paris is 
fully prepared now for a step as wise 
and constructive as this. It is cer- 
tain, however, that such mediation would 
be welcomed by Great Britain, Italy and 
3elgium, and by Germany. 

As a last desperate resolve it is more 
than possible Germany will again, as she 
did in April of last year, appeal directly to 
the United States government. This time 
Britain would certainly directly second 
Germany’s plea. Would America again re- 
fuse? The most vital question of Amer- 
ican foreign policy is this: Are Presiden! 
Harding and his advisers ready to assume 
that full measure of responsibility which 
Europe’s need and our strength and aloof- 
ness make peculiarly ours? Sooner or la- 
ter, this question must be faced. Even if 
France deliberately chooses to wreck Eu- 
rope, rather than risk a revival of German 
economic and political strength, the Wash- 
ington policy of “watchful worrying” can- 
not continue indefinitely. 


JAMES G. McDONALD. 








Fairness to Russia 


HE most illuminating news dispatches 
from Russia recently have been those 
of Walter Duranty to the New York Times. 
Mr. Duranty’s clear and factual accounts 
of conditions in Russia and of the policies 
and actions of the Soviet government con- 
trast most favorably with the continuous 
stream of pessimistic and unqualifiedly 
critical articles against the Soviet govern- 
ment, based on “authoritative Washington 
sources” which the Times has been print- 
ing ever since the Bolshevik revolution. 
Mr. Edwin L. James, who reported the 
Genoa Conference and that at The Hague 
for the Times, unlike Mr. Duranty, ap- 
peared to be more interested in express- 
ing his personal opinions, and especially 
in jibing at the Soviet representatives 
and their proposals, than he was in re- 
porting the facts. 
Here are a few examples of Mr. Du- 
ranty’s fairness: 


“It has been repeatedly said abroad that the 
peasants hate the Soviet government, and would 
be glad to see it fall. This seems to have little 
basis. To begin with, the last thing they want 
is a renewal of turmoil or fighting of any kind. 
Second, they are utterly weary of politics and 
want to be left to cultivate the land undisturbed. 
Third, they are aware that after seven lean years 
there is hope of better times ahead.”—(Times, 
July 6.) 

“The breakdown of Russian industry during 
the revolutionary period was no less due to its 
inherent weakness than to Communist theories. 
So great an authority as Mr. Hoover has ascribed 
the breakdown wholly to the latter, but the truth 
is the overthrow of the Czar and the establish- 
ment of the Kerensky regime kicked from under 
Russian industry the props which maintained it. 
The moment subsidies were withdrawn or dimin- 
ished and the stimulus of the war demand de- 
creased the factories began to slow down. These 
are historical facts to which Russian industrials 
bear witness. ‘ 

“Perhaps some day history will do justice to 
the attempts of the Communists to revive it. Im- 
practical as may be their theories, even their 
enemies in Russia admit the devotion of the Com- 
munists. To put the case objectively, they have 
the virtues as well as the faults of the religious 
enthusiasts they really are. Like all fanatics, 
they are ruthless, narrow minded and self-cen 
tered, but like fanatics they are nevertheles 
without thought of self. In a country rotten 
with corruption the Communists are honest. In 
a country where they are all powerful they live 
meagerly and, like Lenin, work themselves be- 
yond the limit of physical endurance. So they 
tried to resuscitate Russian industry despite the 
handicaps of civil and foreign war, treachery 
and incompetence.”—(Times, July 9.) 

“The Bolshevist leaders today are a curious 
mixture of Communist, Revolutionary and Rus- 
sian statesmanship. With Russia itself in the 
throes of an extraordinary transition, the leaders 
are like some aquatic insect, still hesitating to 
abandon their former life and take flight in the 
air of heaven. Trotsky showed this clearly in his 
general interview with the foreign press. At one 


moment he analyzed world politics with wide ! 


vision and penetrating skill, at another he cried 
vehemently: ‘When capital, oppressive, grasping, 
reactionary capital, is overthrown, then and not 
till tnen will we give freedom of speech and 
freedom of action to every one.’ ’—(Times, 
August 27). 
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